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Through viewing multicultural education as policy and planning that is enacted 
at national, regional, and local levels in Nepal and Vietnam, we explore the 
challenges and possibilities of engaging communities. We examine 
transnationalism, neoliberalism, and globalization as these impact national 
policies, community ideologies, regional/local economy, social welfare, and 
education. Critical ethnographic studies further focus on history, place, and 
culture in engaging communities of policy makers, educators, students, families 
and activists in reflection and transformation, policy making, and planning. 
These studies serve to re-envision multicultural education as critical community 
engagement and transformation within a transnational era. 
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Indigenous and multicultural education across borders reveals ongoing debate 
over policies affecting achievement among students from linguistically-diverse and 
socioeconomically-marginal communities (Davis, 2009; Luke, 2008, 2011). 

Researchers (Evans & Hornberger, 2005; Luke, 2011; Wiley & Wright, 2004) document 
the negative impact on students of global trends towards one-size-fits-all approaches to 
basic skills, textbooks, and standardized assessment. These and other scholars from 
multilingual countries such as Australia, Canada, Namibia, New Zealand, and the 
Republic of South Africa (Beukes, 2009; Luke, 2011) have argued for policies of 
inclusion which promote community ideologies and language choice in schools through 
culturally responsive and linguistically responsible education. Yet diversity research 
and community inclusion does not necessarily achieve intended transformation of 
material conditions and equitable social pathways for poor and marginal students. 
While language and literacy scholarship (Graff, 1979; Lo Bianco, 2010) reveals the 
limitations of schooling alone to redress social and economic inequalities, models are 
needed of community engagement in exploring global ideologies and local possibilities 
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for social, economic, and educational transformation. Working towards local 
engagement necessarily involves mapping the complex intersection of transnationalism, 
neoliberalism, and globalization as these impact national policies, community 
ideologies, and regional/local economy, social welfare, and education. Engaging 
communities further suggests not only exploring the margins of current or previously 
privileged nations, but also geographic regions that are themselves marginalized within 
the global economic and social market place. Also assumed is a focus on the primacy 
of history, place, and culture when engaging communities in reflection and 
transformation, policy making, and planning (Luke, 2011). 

This paper explores multicultural education as social transformation through 
engaged ethnographic studies in Vietnam and Nepal. Davis contextualizes these 
studies in theoretical and research perspectives on transnationalism, neoliberalism, and 
engaged community research and transformation. Phyak and Bui then document how 
global ideologies, national policies, and local histories and cultures impact and interact 
with situated policy-making and planning. Phyak’s ethnography portrays far-reaching 
engagement with government officials, educators, communities, and youth in critical 
reflection on language policies, schooling, and human welfare in his home country of 
Nepal. Bui’s ethnography of her own highly diverse community in the mountainous 
region of Vietnam engages students and teachers in critical reflection on schooling 
while seeking transformative spaces both in and out of classrooms. Together, we seek 
to conceptualize and theorize multicultural education as both profound connection with 
community and strategic use of global resources to address social and economic 
inequalities (Bourdieu, 1991, 1998; Freire, 1970). We begin with an overview of 
theoretical perspectives on transnational, neoliberalism, and education. 


Transnationalism, Neoliberalism, and Education 


Appadurai (2001) presents a compelling image of living “in a world of flows 
(of)...ideas and ideologies, people and goods, images and messages, technologies and 
techniques” (p. 5). This theory of flows re-envisions the notion of landscapes as 
encompassing ethnoscapes, languascapes, mediascapes, technoscapes, 
financescapes and ideoscapes that “are not objectively given relations that look the 
same from every angle of vision but, rather, deeply perspectival constructs, inflected by 
the historical, linguistic, and political situatedness of different sorts of actors” 
(Appadurai, 1996, p 33). Considering the meanings of diversity from the perspective of 
flows and multiscapes more specifically argues for examining the global and situated 
nature of language, identity, and culture. Block (2006) argues that individuals often 
display membership of multiple groups depending not only on ethnicity, language group 
and nationality, but also on their personal beliefs and agency about the languages they 
speak and the socio-political and economic currency of those languages. Anthias (2001) 
suggests that individuals develop hybrid cultural identities through ongoing ‘crossing of 
cultural and social borders’ (p. 622). Holland and Lachicotte (2007) further hold that 
identity is not simply an endowed entity; rather it is a co-constructed phenomenon which 
occurs through constant interactions of individuals with their sociocultural contexts. 
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Thus, in multicultural societies, individuals and collectives construct multiple identities, 
positionality, and agency by constantly negotiating their roles in time and space. 

Yet transnationalism in conjunction with global neoliberalism also potentially has 
adverse effects on identity flows both through standardization in education and English 
language spread. Transnational language and culture theorists such as Tsui and 
Tollefson (2007) and Luke (2011) argue that language/culture loss and substandard 
education often occur under rhetoric of so-called quality education, social justice, and 
national development. A negative exemplar is the US-led transnational educational 
trend towards English dominant policies and standardized curriculum and testing. The 
stated purpose of the comprehensive 2002 No Child Left Behind (NCLB) initiative was 
“to ensure that all children have a fair, equal, and significant opportunity to attain a high- 
quality education and reach, at a minimum, proficiency on challenging state academic 
achievement standards and state academic assessments” (NCLB, 2002). Just two 
years later the Harvard Civil Rights Project (Orfield, Losen, Wald, & Swanson, 2004) 
reported nation-wide student outcome data indicating a “national crisis” in graduation 
rates of linguistic, ethnic, and racial minority students, especially in those states with the 
worst overall records of student graduation. Luke (2011) reports equally negative 
standardizing trends and achievement outcomes in countries such as Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom. Lather (2004) notes that the “disciplining and 
normalizing effort to standardize educational research in the name of quality and 
effectiveness” (p. 26) shows, as Hall (1996) noted, an “aggressive resistance to 
difference (and) an assault, direct and indirect, on multiculturalism” (p. 468). Tsui and 
Tollefson (2007) further point out a concerning trend towards global expansion of 
English without critical understanding of local sociocultural complexities that can result in 
cultures and knowledge being disregarded and lost. These and other researchers (e.g. 
Luke, 2008, 2011; Widin, 2010) additionally report highly negative outcomes, in both 
English language development and threats to local languages and cultures, from 
neoliberal trends toward commodification of English language education through 
programs and products distributed or implemented in developing nations. While 
observing that high-quality and high-equity systems of education such as those of 
Finland and Canada do not follow the standardization/marketization model, Luke (2011) 
also emphasizes that these systems focus on local community and school-level 
curriculum interpretation and planning while sustaining support for child care, health 
care, and a social welfare infrastructure. 

In recognizing the inescapable impact of transnational flows, we seek to explore 
the historical, linguistic, and political situatedness of complex identity formation and 
human welfare that go beyond Western or neoliberal models of economic and 
educational development. More specifically, we view engaging communities as critical 
endeavors initiated by those with historical, familial, and social ties with locally and/or 
ideologically marginalized peoples and institutions. While drawing on ethnography that 
is critical and involves Freirian consciousness-raising, we view engaging communities 
as centering on collective information-gathering and equity efforts among youth, 
teachers, and communities (Appadurai, 2006; Davis, 2009; Gegeo & Watson-Gegeo, 
2002). This approach moves towards personalizing and politicizing ethnography rather 
than removing actors, including researchers, from the centrality of action as is usual in 
critical ethnographic reports. It suggests a form of participatory action research that, 
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rather than being site-, time-, and/or issue-specific, engages communities in 
interrogating and transforming the range of economic, social, political, and educational 
challenges they experience through time and space. While developing awareness of 
the sociopolitical meanings of local conditions, engaged communities across age, 
gender, social position, and institutional affiliation take ownership of plans for individual 
and/or collective action. In acknowledging that social activism and change is not always 
possible, engagement seeks “spaces” (Bhabha, 1983; Davis, 2009) for realizing 
personal and collective agency. The following ethnographic portrayals of multicultural 
education as community engagement in Nepal and Vietnam are intended not only to 
translate theory into practice, but also to uncover how critical dialogue and social 
practices can inform theory. 


Resisting Monoculturalism in Nepal: Possibilities and Challenges 


Although Nepal is a multicultural, multilingual, and multiethnic country , it has a 
long history of monolingual and monocultural policies. Since the formation of the greater 
Nepal in 1768, an ideology of one-language (Nepali) and one-culture (Hinduism) has 
dominated governance and promoted hegemonic practices. The country’s first legal 
code, the Muluki Ain-1845, classified society as five hierarchies in terms of the Hindu 
world order of relative purity (Gurung, 2006; Hangen, 2010). Accordingly, the high caste 
Tagadharis (wearers of the Holy Cord) were at the top of the hierarchy followed by the 
Matawalis (literally alcohol consumers) who were allotted non-enslavable or enslavable 
status. At the bottom of the hierarchy were both pure and impure untouchables (low- 
caste Hindu) and religious minorities (e.g., Muslims and Christians). This hierarchical 
Muluki Ain provided the foundation for cultural hegemony through social injustice, 
humiliation, alienation, and shame for all castes other than the Tagadharis. The 
languages and cultural practices of the Matawalis, who are now recognized as Janajatis 
(indigenous nationalities and ethnic groups), were banned in schools. Following this 
legacy of oppression, the partyless Panchayat System (1960-1990), under the 
leadership of the then-King Mahendra, continued the same “one-language, one-nation 
and one-culture” ideology, but in the guise of modernization, nationalism and unity 2 . 
Although not officially granted the right to speak against this discriminatory monocultural 
ideology, ethnic groups including Newar, Tharu, Magar, Gurung, and Tamang formed 
their own underground associations to resist hegemonic linguistic and cultural 
practices. It was only after 1990, with the emergence of democracy, that the constitution 
recognized Nepal’s identity as a multilingual, multicultural and multiethnic country. The 
newly formed nation-state granted people the right to preserve their languages, scripts, 
and cultures. Consequently, different ethnic groups formed their own organizations 
leading to the establishment of the Nepal Federation of Indigenous Nationalities 
(.Adibashi Janajati Mahasangha) which has been actively working for the preservation 
and promotion of language, literature, script, religion, culture, and education among 56 
identified indigenous nationalities 4 . Furthermore, the Federation is organizing and 
leading various movements towards engaging indigenous people in ensuring their 
linguistic and cultural rights, and in reclaiming their lost cultural, linguistic, territorial, 
religious, and social identities. The 2006-People’s Movement (Janaandolan-ll) officially 
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put an end to the long history of monarchy and paved the way for declaring the Federal 
Democratic Republic of Nepal. Since then, the issue of recognizing diversity, as raised 
by marginalized ethnic groups and indigenous nationalities, has become a key political 
issue. 


The following description of multicultural/multilingual possibilities is based on 
Phyak’s engaged ethnography conducted in Nepal from May to August, 2012 5 . Phyak 
engaged community members, policy makers, indigenous activists and youth, and 
teachers in critical dialogue while he also, as an indigenous Limbu person, engaged in 
social movements and awareness raising programs about language, culture, identity, 
human rights, and social inclusion. 


Multicultural/Multilingual Possibilities 


Resisting the “internal colonization” of Hinduization and Nepalization (Allen, 
1997; Pfaff-Czarnecka, 1997), the Interim Constitution-2007 declared Nepal a secular, 
multilingual, and multicultural state. Thus, indigenous communities were provided a 
legal space for reclaiming their cultural identities in education and other domains of 
society. The constitution has stated that receiving a basic education in one’s mother 
tongue is a fundamental right. Subsequently, the Ministry of Education (MOE) in its 
2007 National Curriculum Framework for School Education (henceforth National 
Curriculum) stated the need for acknowledging local knowledge, cultures, and 
languages in schools. The introduction of the National Curriculum states: “In the 
context of 21 st century human rights, child rights, peace, gender and social equity, 
population education and environment conservation, including global information and 
communication technology, have become the emerging needs” (p.6) 6 . On the role of 
education in social transformation, the MOE further states: 

Rights to quality education for all can only be ensured if education is taken as the 
major tool for social transformation and economic, cultural and political 
advancement. To be more precise, today's indispensable needs involve bringing 
reforms in access, equality, relevancy and quality in order to promote lifelong 
education, (p. 6) 

In order to realize multiculturalism and multilingualism in education, the National 
Curriculum also adopted Local Needs Based Education. This policy states that utmost 
emphasis be given to the inclusion of local cultural practices, religions, and histories 
while designing curricula and textbooks for such education. The National Curriculum 
further draws on bilingual research in articulating the importance of mother tongue 
instruction in basic education. While this policy was designed for all Nepali-speaking 
students irrespective of their language backgrounds, a Multilingual Education (MLE) 
policy was initiated by the MOE in 2006 for non-Nepali speaking children from minority 
ethnic and indigenous communities. Aimed at increasing access and providing quality 
education, the MOE declared their support of indigenous approaches to teaching, 
learning, and developing curricula and textbooks (Nurmela, Awasthi, & Skutnabb- 
Kangas, 2011; Smith, 2012). The MOE plan involves teaching all subjects (except 
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Nepali and English) in the students’ mother tongue up to Grade 3 with a gradual 
transition to Nepali. The MOE plan further states that multilingual education should be 
based on local indigenous knowledge, cultures, ecosystems, lifestyles, histories, and 
stories that are documented by local people and taught in local languages by local 
teachers (Nurmela Awasthi, & Skutnabb-Kangas 2011). This participatory approach is 
intended to ensure engagement of ethnic groups at both the local and national level. 
The MLE also clearly stated its intent to promote indigenous community agency through 
support of locally developed school programs that provide relevant and effective 
learning. An indigenous activist and teacher who played a key role in the 
implementation of MLE in one of the rural villages suggested the importance of this 
MOE policy: 

We had demanded for this [education in our own languages] for many years .... 
We had to teach children only in Nepali [in the past]. They [non-Nepali speaking 
children] could not understand it. Now the government has developed [MLE] 
policy, which is good. Our children [in this school] are learning easily these days. 
They can communicate [without hesitation] with their friends and teachers in 
schools. Children-friendly atmosphere has been created due to use of local 
languages and cultures in schools [the transcripts of excerpts in interviewees’ 
original languages are provided in the Notes] . 

Highlighting the process of developing teaching and learning materials, this activist 
teacher further said: 

Indigenous elderly people who know about local history, culture, herbal medicine, 
story, and art share their stories ... Such stories are recorded and used for 
developing textbooks for children. Community members are actively involved in 
selecting the content of the textbook 8 . 

As argued by Hough, Thapa-Magar, and Yonjan-Tamang (2009), these actions are part 
of the community consciousness-raising process of discovering “how deep collective 
knowledge and talent really is” (p. 167). Thus, the MLE potentially adopts “critical 
indigenous pedagogy...which is grounded in indigenous epistemologies, metaphysics 
and values” (Hough et al., 2009, p.166). In an official discussion in Kathmandu, a 
bureaucrat from the Ministry of Education claimed that MLE has helped minority 
children “learn better in their home languages and created a multicultural atmosphere 
by teaching local cultures 9 .” 

Yet, while there have been policies and official rhetoric supporting multilingualism 
and multiculturalism, the reality on the ground has proven quite different. The following 
section explores the substantial challenges and increasing activist engagement in 
implementing multicultural/multilingual education. 


Multicultural/Multilingual Challenges 


Phyak’s engaged ethnography reveals that a number of intersecting local and 
transnational forces are working against maintaining multicultural/multilingual policies in 
Nepal 10 . Most importantly, transnational and neoliberal influences are impacting the 
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forms and outcomes of the MLE policy implementation. Since opening Nepal’s borders 
to foreigners in the early 1950s (Whelpton, 2005) and adopting neoliberal ideologies in 
development planning since 1990, tourism, multinational companies, and the private 
sector have played active roles in the national economy. As the government promotes 
the mantra of public-private-partnership (PPP), the country has increasingly 
experienced private investment in business, education, hydroelectricity, real estate, and 
industry. Although the private sector contributes to national economic development to 
some extent, the widening gap between rich and poor, rural and urban in terms of 
access to economic, educational, and political opportunities is growing at an alarming 
rate. 


Socioeconomic disparity is also considerably affected by dependency on support 
from donors for its development agendas. There is now a significant presence in Nepal 
of international agencies such as the World Bank, Asian Development Bank, European 
Union, USAID, AUSAID, and the Japan International Cooperation Agency. Both the 
World Bank and UNESCO have financially supported Nepalese education for the past 
35 years. While UNESCO’s official position is to value inclusive education and literacy 
in local languages, the World Bank promotes capacity building of schools and 
community participation through decentralization of education. The Nepalese 
parliament’s Seventh Amendment of the Education Act in 2001 paved the way for 
community management of public schools. In 2003, the MOE launched the World Bank- 
supported Community School Support Project that transferred management of public 
schools to communities with ambitious goals for increasing participation and improving 
the quality of public schools at the local level. Recent MOE statistics show that more 
than 7,000 schools, both private and public, have been transferred to communities. 

The World Bank-supported School Management Communities (SMCs) are 
officially given rights to hire teachers, evaluate and monitor teaching-learning activities, 
raise and allocate budget, and make decisions related to management of schools. In 
reality, although this policy seems to promote decentralized education, it has not as yet 
brought positive changes towards quality education. Studies of the SMCs (e.g., Carney, 
2009; Khanal, 2010) show that they are dominated by a very few people who have 
access to political institutions, while the community/parents’ role has been to sanction 
these representatives’ decisions. Due to this political intervention, schools are not able 
to appoint qualified teachers; rather, they have to employ those recommended by 
political parties. A critical issue arising from SMCs is that they are increasingly neither 
using indigenous languages nor Nepali, but only English as the medium of instruction. 
Community sources indicate that MOE personnel working in districts are also 
encouraging them in this direction. While these actions clearly challenge 
multicultural/multilingual policies, they also ignore the lack of teachers and resources for 
instituting English language education. Thus, children living in poor, rural, indigenous, 
and/or minority communities are most likely receiving little or no education. 

Movement away from diversity education may both contribute to and be a 
perceived defense against poor education. One indication of these dual purposes is 
the rapid increase in the number of private schools. Initially opened for the urban 
privileged, these essentially-English medium of instruction schools also now serve a 
rising middle class (Eagle, 2008; Giri, 2010). They further do not comply with MOE 
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policies. For example, although the National Curriculum (2007) and Curriculum 
Development Center (2008) have mentioned that either “Local Subject” 1 or the “mother 
tongue” should be taught as one of the subjects at the primary level, all private schools 
(with some exceptions in Kathmandu and llam) have not introduced either of these 
subjects. As a consequence, local customs, languages, histories, religion, ethnicity, and 
geography are ignored and essentially create an implicit policy (Shohamy, 2006) in 
which multiculturalism and multilingualism are not provided in educational space. In an 
informal discussion, the principal of a private Kathmandu school represents majority 
private school perspectives in stating that he was not aware that they have to teach 
local culture or the mother tongue. While agreeing that it is important to teach children 
about local cultures, he also argued that it is important to focus on teaching English in 
private schools to attract a large number of students. When asked whether or not an 
educator like him is responsible for promoting multiculturalism and multilingualism in 
education, he replied: 

Yes, multiculturalism in an asset for us. We should promote it. ... But nobody can 
go beyond existing practices. You know... if we start teaching local cultures and 
languages students and parents do not take it positively. All big [renowned] 
private schools do not teach these subjects. If other schools teach local cultures 
and languages we will also ...teach. I think... government should be serious 
about this issue' . 

Although some educators value multiculturalism, the ideology of “teaching English 
means providing quality education” adopted by private schools indicates that the 
English language has become a neoliberal commodity throughout the country. Also, 
since private schools are mostly based in urban cities, the students from these schools 
have already experienced modernity and embraced other transnational commodities 
such as foreign cinema, cable television, music, fashion, and languages. Ethnographic 
observations further suggest that youth who are products of English-medium private 
schools tend to lose their local languages and cultural identities while adopting Western 
influences like hip-hop and pop (Liechty, 2010). 

Within rural poor areas, a combination of historical factors, neoliberalism, elitism, 
and lack of adequate information about multiculturalism/multilingualism has resulted in 
public-school parents’ preference for English medium schools over local or indigenous 
language and cultural education . Responding to the question about why indigenous 
communities are still reluctant to embrace MLE, a National MLE Directorate member 
contended that a long history of monocultural and monolingual ideology assumed that 
local indigenous languages and cultures are not worth learning. Moreover, lacking 
access to information about the significance of indigenous knowledge, many community 
members consider elite and educated language, culture, and knowledge as legitimate 
and desirable (Phyak, 2011). In addition to these locally-situated negative attitudes 
towards indigenous schooling, the chairperson of one school management committee 
from eastern Nepal contended that: 

The State is not sincere to implement the policy [MLE], It has not provided 
teachers for teaching in mother tongues. Schools have to manage resources 
themselves to appoint teachers from local communities [to teach in mother 
tongues]. Teachers are not provided training or instruction on how to develop 
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teaching-learning materials. Parents and teachers are not well informed about 
the MLE policy . 

To address such criticisms from local/regional administrators and expand MLE 
throughout the country as an integral part of Nepalese education (MOE, 2010), the 
MOE is now working on its School Sector Reform Plan (2009-2015). The Plan asserts 
that MLE will be implemented in 7,500 schools by 2015 to redress learning challenges 
faced by children from minority language groups. Unfortunately, this has been 
implemented in less than two dozen schools to date. 

Despite dispiriting observations and reports on the state of multicultural 
education in Nepal, recent (2006-2012) events have offered promise for the renewal of 
national and local community commitment to diversity and educational, social, and 
economic equity. Various ethnic organizations representing indigenous communities 
from state to village levels, under the umbrella of the Nepal Federation of Indigenous 
Nationalities (NEFIN), are proactively engaged in various movements for the promotion 
and protection of indigenous rights, knowledge, and languages. NEFIN has organized a 
series of activist activities such as awareness-raising campaigns at the local level. 
Ethnic organizations Yakthung Chumlung, Rai Yayokkha, and Newa Manka Khala, to 
name a few, are publishing magazines, newspapers, dictionaries, and books in their 
own languages and using them in the schools of their respective villages. For example, 
in collaboration with the Curriculum Development Center, Yakthung Chumlung (Phyak’s 
peoples’ organization) has already produced the textbook Ani Pan (Our Language) for 
the primary level and is now working on designing curriculum and textbooks for the 
higher secondary level. Ethnic organizations have also started broadcasting news and 
other awareness-raising cultural programs on local radio stations since mainstream 
media will not provide space for these purposes. Such ethnic organizations are not only 
resisting monoculturalism, but also persistently demanding identity-based federalism in 
which their languages, cultures, and values systems are provided respectable 
educational and sociopolitical space. 

Most recently, in response to the imminent threat of returning to a 
monolingual/monocultural constitution, on May 10, 2012 the Nepal Federation of 
Indigenous Nationalities organized a mass rally in front of the Constituent Assembly 
Building in New Baneshwar, Kathmandu. Thousands of indigenous peoples from across 
the country gathered in the capital and warned the political leaders not to repeat a 
historical legacy of monocultural, monoreligious and monolingual policies. Youth 
activism in this movement is particularly strong. One indigenous activist leader and 
university student at Tribhuvan University, Lok (pseudonym), engages in multiple 
activities and movements related to ethnicity, language, culture, indigenous politics and 
identity, in addition to his studies. During the indigenous movement in May 2012, he 
addressed the masses of indigenous and other peoples more than six times in different 
places in Kathmandu. He appealed to all the people to resist monocultural hegemony 
to build a just and inclusive “New Nepal” 15 . Going back to the history of cultural and 
linguistic stratification, he contended that; 

For 247 years [from 1768 - 2006] our languages, cultures and ethnicities were 
neglected.... Our identity was lost.... Our history was not written. We sacrificed 
our own knowledge for the sake of unity. We tolerated all kinds of discrimination 
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and sense of humiliation and inferiority. And we are still tolerating 
[discrimination]... But the nation-state should not ignore our diverse linguistic, 
cultural and religious backgrounds [any more] . 

By unraveling injustice of the past, Lok educates people about how history has played a 
central role in marginalizing their languages, cultures, and identities. During a group 
discussion with the university students, referencing the school in his own indigenous 
community, Lok eloquently proclaimed that, although there are policies and 
constitutional provisions for multicultural and multilingual education, it is hard to put 
them into practice due to the lack of the nation-state’s political will to do so. When 
Phyak visited Lok’s community in the isolated rural eastern region of Nepal, he found 
that community members, teachers, and even resource persons were not familiar with 
the multilingual education policy and its relevance to the non-Nepali speaking minority 
children. During his stay in the village, Phyak engaged community members in 
discussion at different times and settings (individually and in groups), on various issues 
of politics and education. They told him that through these talks they began to realize 
the importance of the multilingual and multicultural education policy. They also became 
excited about sharing folktales 1 that can be used to teach children in their own mother 
tongue. However, they also suggested that they need continued support - especially 
morale-building and technical assistance- to successfully promote local cultures and 
languages in the school. 

Even though it is uncertain what political path the nation will take following the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly on 27 May, 2012, a significant indigenous 
ideological shift seems to be occurring from national and Western hegemony toward 
increasing awareness of native rights and a stronger commitment to resisting 
monocultural ideologies (Awasthi, 2004). It is also unclear at this early stage whether 
and how current emerging agency within indigenous communities may shape a 
discourse of inclusive democracy and education. Yet, the present ideological 
transformation of indigenous people is clearly a positive sign for building a more 
egalitarian and inclusive multicultural Nepalese society. 


Reimagining Globalization, Multiculturalism, and Education in Vietnam 


The extreme eagerness to promote market-oriented policies in the guise of 
globalization has tremendously impacted Vietnam’s economy, education, politics, and 
foreign relations (McCargo, 2004). Contemporary scholars have worked to transform 
the traditional association of Vietnam from a war-based connotation to a country-based 
one (McCargo, 2004). Since 1986, leaders have further countered the country's “muddy 
days” of economic malaise, famine, poor infrastructures, insufficient skilled workers, 
foreign aid, illiteracy, and corruption with free market reforms known as Doi Moi 
(Renovation). Under a “socialist-oriented market economy,” Doi Moi decentralizes state 
control by fostering local and private enterprise. In agriculture, Doi Moi reduces State 
land ownership and grants citizens long-term land ownership and the freedom to invest 
in market products. Doi Moi further offers rights to establish trade relations with foreign 
markets for both import and export purposes. The country also promotes trade liberation 
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to create a global market economy by allowing competitive forces to come into Vietnam 
from abroad. In sum, Doi Moi replaces central planning with local, national and global 
markets (Kokko, 2004). 

In the process of economic transformation, Vietnam has integrated ideologies 
that foster a less authoritarian and more multifaceted, multi-segmented, and multi¬ 
layered (Dixon, 2004; McCargo, 2004) political agenda. For example, unlike the postwar 
period when media from Soviet countries predominantly traveled through national 
channels, the country's international integration invites diverse television networks such 
as Star Movies, CNN, BBC, and Fashion, as well as regional stations that include 
duplicated Western programs. Fast-food restaurants have mushroomed in big cities, 
subsequently promoting the perception of a fast-paced and modern lifestyle. The 
growing number of youth studying overseas further contributes to the influence of 
multiple sociocultural influences. In these and other ways, while many years ago the 
notion of success involved contributions for national reunification, patriotism, and the 
building of socialism, now urban youth view “success” as high incomes, educational 
attainment, and increased foreign relationships (Nguyen, 2004). School youth, 
influenced by media, technology, and foreign presence, are commonly known as the 
Blog, Facebook and Hip Hop Culture. Globalization and neoliberalism have clearly 
pluralized, hybridized, and commodified Vietnamese culture, especially within urban 
centers. Citizens, especially young indigenous people, are placed at the crossroads of 
negotiating local culture with other regional and Western cultures that intersect 
everyday life. 

Transnationalism and neoliberalism have further impacted educational policies, 
but in ways profoundly different from economic reform. The Vietnamese government 
initiated a general curriculum and English language policy reform in 2000 and 2001 
(Decrees No 40/2000/QH 10 and 14/2001/CT-TTg) that required Vietnam to “urgently 
develop and implement curriculum nationwide to meet the needs of the country’s 
modern development.” Yet while leadership has enacted decentralized economic 
policies, scholars such as Doan (2004) argue that the most problematic characteristic of 
educational reform is the remarkable centralism which controls all aspects of decision 
making, curriculum, quality, personnel, and finance, while adopting a one-size-fits-all 
curriculum (Doan, 2004). With centralism and the country's socioeconomic and 
educational shift towards English, various scholars (Lucius, 2009; Salemink, 2001; 
Truong, 2007) have indicated disappointing or conflicting educational outcomes while 
also noting the threat to minority cultures and languages. These factors are key to this 
engaged ethnographic account of how centralist educational polices impact teacher and 
minority-student schooling experiences in a remote mountainous region. The narrative 
shows how instructors and youth interpret their schooling experience and begin a 
transformative process towards more culturally and linguistically sensitive education. 

Bui’s ongoing work with youth and teachers is being conducted in a multiethnic 
high plateau and mountainous Northwest Vietnam province. This province is the home 
of 12 ethnic minority groups: Thai (54%), Kinh (18%), Hmong (12%), Muong (8.4%), 
Dao (2.5 %), and the remaining Kho Mu, XinhMun, Khang, La Ha, Lao, Tay, and Hoa. In 
possessing their own scripts and language, many minority groups have inherited 
legacies of historical literature, folk songs, customs, handicrafts, architecture, epics and 
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legends (Dang, Chu, & Luu, 2000; Salemink, 2001). Minority people also pride 
themselves on being stewards of local practices connected with agriculture, fishing, 
hand embroidery, healing, hunting, and animal-raising (Cam, 2007; Dang et al., 2000; 
Schliesinger, 1998). People further realize shared cultural knowledge through festivals 
such as rain praying, new year hair washing, ancestor thanksgiving, and agricultural 
exchange. However, minority peoples’ rich linguistic and cultural heritages have not 
allowed them to achieve a favorable life; this province is the 5 th poorest province in 
Vietnam (VNHELP, 2012), with a large number of households living below the poverty 
line. The highest poverty levels (45.2%) are those of the minority Tay, Thai, Muong, and 
Nung (Baulch, Nguyen, Phuong, & Pham, 2010). These minority groups are largely 
dependent on subsistence agriculture for food and source of income. Moreover, as 
much as 40% of pre-schoolchildren are not able to speak Vietnamese, nor are they 
provided with the opportunity to use their native languages when they start primary 

school. In sum, these communities face education mandates that are largely 

unresponsive to their language, culture, and material conditions of poverty and poor 
health care (Schwind, 2010). 

National Vietnamese policies suggest that centralized education and the 
dominant culture are active agents in claiming, marginalizing, and reproducing 

discourses that turn children from the uniqueness of their cultural and linguistic values 
towards the “legitimized” culture of the governing class. Condominas (2001) specifically 
argues that the nation cannot claim to respect their indigenous languages and cultures 
without respecting the people who produce them. Although Vietnam has received 
support from UNESCO (Salemink, 2001) and other foreign organizations to 

collaboratively participate in revitalizing tangible and intangible cultural and linguistic 
heritages, these efforts may focus on culture as artifact rather than the lived 
experiences and needs of these peoples. 

Drawing on critical, collaborative and transformative approaches (Davis, 2009; 
Davis et. al., 2005; McCarty, 2011; Menken & Garcia, 2010; Warren & Mapp, 2005) and 
the centrality of history, culture and place (Luke, 2011), Bui engages Vietnamese youth 
and teachers in a process of unraveling how minority cultures and languages are 
positioned in educational policies. Together with community members, Bui explores 
how marginalization of minority ways of speaking and being may perpetuate social and 
educational inequalities. Accounting for teachers as policymakers and the epicenters of 
policy implementation (Menken & Garcia, 2010; Willett & Rosenberger, 2005), the 
following narrative also presents representative dialogue with educators that reveals 
possibilities for alternative ways in which to address economic, social, linguistic, and 
educational inequities. 

Education policies that designate Vietnamese as the medium of instruction, 
require English courses, and establish standardized curricula serve as indicators of 
whose culture, whose language, and whose knowledge are legitimized. Dialogue with 
youth and teachers repeatedly confirm that the national curriculum fundamentally 
prohibits and/or marginalizes minority culture, traditions, and languages. A case in point 
is that teachers of the dominant Kinh (Vietnamese) group often struggle with teaching 
students from diverse backgrounds because of their limited multicultural and multilingual 
education training and potential sociocultural bias. Yet Bui’s work in the community 
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indicates a complex sense of teacher awareness, apathy, and empathy concerning 
national policies and local experiences. One teacher stated: 

Because of the policy and the mismatch curriculum, teachers of English mostly 
perform their teaching because of their responsibility and not so much because 
of their caring and enthusiasm. As a result, students are provided with a skimpy 
insignificant and vague amount of knowledge. Although I am very sad but 
sometimes find myself being in this similar situation. After teaching, I feel like I 
want to stitch my lips together. I feel shameful and distressed 18 . 

Bui’s observations and critical reflection with educators and students suggest teacher 
frustration, negative judgments, and at times disrespectful and unprofessional behavior 
toward minority students in and out of school contexts. The standardized testing system 
further restricts curriculum content, reduces time on teaching, reproduces academic 
inequalities, and ignores language and cultures of diverse groups (Herman & Golan, 
1996; Luke, 2011). A student shared the following: 

My teacher does not care much about students' multiple abilities. Once she 
requires the whole class to do a test, all students have to follow. There were no 
concerns about students' individual skills or abilities when testing. In fact, if 
teacher asks students to write a short composition (in English) as a test 
requirement, only some students can do, the rest of the class even do not 
understand what the test instruction requires them to do. We would like to have 
multiple ways to evaluate our learning abilities 1 . 

This student states not only struggles with a third language, English (which is of 
questionable utility), but also the confusion and limitations of expression in standardized 
testing. This type of evaluation has eroded teachers’ creativity and silenced student 
voices by not acknowledging multiple identities and indigenous knowledge within 
academic space. 

Language policies focused on the teaching of Vietnamese and English clearly 
bring about tremendous difficulties for indigenous native language speakers. In a group 
discussion with four minority students engaged in a critique of the school language 
policy, one student observed that “learning English is difficult for me because English is 
different from my language. In addition, sentence order in my native language and 
Vietnamese is very different from English's syntax, so I feel confused when learning 
English" 0 .” Another student added, “Because the three languages are very different, 
English is a strange subject to me J .” 

Students further critique schooling curriculum and teaching practices. One 
student acted as a policy arbitrator in this regard: 

Teachers should not follow the textbook strictly. They need to invest time so that 
they can create more attractive activities based on the textbooks' topics. By doing 
that, they can create students' involvement in class and avoid stressful situations 
in dealing with students. By doing that, both teachers and students can help 
solve difficult problems for students . 

Students’ critical reflection on policies revealed rejection of both standardized pedagogy 
and top-down management. They emphasize agency and ideological engagement in 
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altering mechanical teaching and standard curriculum. Teachers began to hear these 
student voices and themselves feel empowered to incorporate culturally and 
linguistically appropriate assessment methods such as writing poems, news items, and 
postcards, rather than relying solely on standardized tests. Through these interactive 
dialogues, teachers seemed to be re-evaluating their teaching philosophies and 
pedagogies. The dialogues reflected anger and frustration over what they are told to 
replicate and also signaled growing lack of confidence in teaching that “is not genuine.” 
As one teacher stated in a group discussion, “Sometimes we feel like we’re just 
pretending to teach students because we are not a real owner of (knowledge about) 
many topics.” Yet these collaborative reflections also reveal that they can teach 
differently when critically engaged in reinterpreting educational policies. Teachers 
indicate their increasing understanding of embedding students' cultures and traditions in 
teaching. More importantly, their characteristic prejudices against minority students are 
being transformed. A teacher said: 

I am a Thai minority teacher myself but I do not know that it is encouraging and 
effective to incorporate my cultural traditions in teaching. Now I have more ideas 
to diversify my lessons. I feel wiser when talking to you (Bui) 2 . 

Another teacher observed: 

I realize that it is crucial to integrate minority cultural and linguistic aspects in 
teaching. I used to be very impatient and think negatively about minority 
students. I see you (Bui) being very patient listening to them. I should be 
different 24 . 

Moreover, further dialogue with colleagues who teach Vietnamese literature revealed 
that they were beginning to incorporate critical topics such as “critiquing a national TV 
channel,” “discussing unethical issues in your community,” and “deconstructing the 
concept that minority culture is no longer pure” into class discussions and compositions. 

Teachers’ views increasingly affirm that an effective curriculum has to connect 
with students’ sense of living space, tradition, and everyday practices to foster interest, 
effective learning, and pride in their being. According to the teachers, students are 
interested and remember lessons well when instruction is embedded into their 
agricultural practices. In one of the group discussions, a teacher reflected that: 

Because the curriculum is divergent and too remote for minority and mountain 
students’ conceptualizations, they understand very little. Because of too many 
remote lessons, students cannot imagine and they feel disinterested in learning. 
For example, when I teach students something about corn, sweet potatoes, and 
cassava, they are very interested. But now, many lessons about landscapes are 
very discrepant to what they know so they do not make sense to students. In 
grade 11, for example, vocabulary in one lesson is extremely overwhelming to 
students. Why are we forced to teach impractical lessons? Why educationists 
equate mountainous minority students with urban students? 25 

In sum, the Vietnamese case depicts the failure of the current centralist language 
policies that require English as a mandated subject for all students regardless of 
socioeconomic, linguistic, and cultural background. It reveals that policies which 
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devalue the sense of belonging and cultural and linguistic heritages have directly 
resulted in confusion, resistance, conflict, and inequality for both teachers and students. 
This study reveals that language policies that ignore multiculturalism mean rejecting 
students’ opportunities to develop multiple identities, abilities, and transformative 
agency. At the same time, this account emphasizes the potential of engaging students 
and teachers in negotiating, interrogating, and challenging unfavorable teaching and 
learning situations, policy mismatches, and marginalizing discourses. Moreover, 
engagement with youth indicates that, as they become critical about social and 
educational inequalities, they gradually spread this critical stance to their families and 
others in the community. Teachers are also beginning to engage in critical dialogue with 
students, parents, community members, and local indigenous leaders about ways in 
which to ameliorate poverty, unequal land ownership, excessive use of agricultural 
pesticides, hygiene challenges, natural resource exploitation, and sustainable economic 
development. Based on this Freirean model that is locally shaped and globally aware, it 
is hoped that ongoing critical situated research will expand and organize relationships 
with others in Vietnam and elsewhere to promote diversity and embrace movement 
toward greater equality. 


Multicultural Education as Community Engagement 


The transnational studies described here take a critical ethnographic approach to 
diversity that is multidisciplinary, multi-method, and focused on community engagement 
at multiple intersecting levels. Thus, diversity is viewed as engaging (a) critical 
awareness of transnationalism, neoliberalism, and education; (b) communities through 
collaborative research and mentorship; and (c) schools, policies, and plans towards 
transformative educational practices. In the following, we explore the implications of 
community engagement at these intersecting levels through comparative analyses 
(McCarty, Collins, & Hopson, 2011) of the Nepal and Vietnam studies. 


Transnationalism, Neoliberalism, and Education 


The Nepal critical ethnography reveals that, although the Interim Constitution- 
2007 multilingual/ multicultural policies offered potential for more equitable education, 
the neoliberal-inspired English-only medium of instruction has led to de facto 
monolingual education in private schools and little or no education in public schools. 
Nepal’s transformative struggles currently look toward engaged resistance to cultural 
hegemony together with renewed efforts in multilingual/multicultural and equity 
education. Vietnamese education for minority populations has been mandated by a 
centralist educational policy that largely ignores language and cultural diversity while 
adopting the neoliberal doctrine of English as a privileged commodity. These South 
Asia and Southeast Asia cases present convincing evidence that English and Western 
cultural commodification and distribution threaten indigenous/minority languages, 
identities, and knowledge. More immediately devastating is the economic threat posed 
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by inadequate education resulting from monolingual English or Nepali and Vietnamese 
medium schools (with English courses) that further disadvantage the disadvantaged 
(Luke, 2010). More comparative studies are needed to register the scope and depth of 
transnational multicultural and economic threat from neoliberal English commodification. 


Engaging Communities through Collaborative Research and Mentorship 


We concur with indigenous activist scholars (e.g., Maaka et al., 2011; Smith, 
2012) that researchers and educational planners who are from marginalized 
communities and take a critical perspective on external and internal sociopolitical 
conditions are most likely to help bring about equitable transformative action. Deep 
connection to communities additionally provides local legitimacy and reflects personal 
commitment to engaging communities in research, reflection, and advocacy. We also 
argue for community engagement that includes far-ranging and in-depth analysis and 
dialogue with individuals, institutions, and policies. Phyak’s dialogic work in Nepal has 
involved engaging communities of government officials and bureaucrats; official and 
implicit policies; profit and non-profit organizations’ programs for minorities/the 
disenfranchised; mid-level educational bureaucrats who accommodate or promote 
change; teachers’ and administrators’ knowledge, beliefs, and access to information; 
activist/advocacy group movement toward equity transformation; and parents, elders, 
students/youth as ideological consumers, advocates, and activists. In effect, we argue 
that engagement involves the range of salient participants and issues that impact social 
equity and human welfare in any given situation. 

Mentorship, especially among youth, is also crucial to fostering multicultural 
identities and agency. Researchers can and do effectively model critical dialogue 
through their own engagement with communities. Yet comprehensive mentorship within 
institutions such as universities, NGOs, and community organizations can provide 
substantive and long-term assistance to scholars, leaders, and youth from 
marginalized/disenfranchised communities towards transformative engagement (Smith, 
2012). This process can cover the range of mentoring needs as determined through 
ongoing local or situated dialogue. For example, engaged multicultural education at the 
university level may include analyses of ideological and theoretical perspectives that 
cross disciplines and specifically relate to local/situated issues. Through institutions of 
higher learning and/or community outreach programs, youth can explore social welfare 
and justice concerns that include but go beyond schooling towards community change. 
Also needed are knowledge and models of community activism, including politics and 
practices; decolonizing research methodologies as described here (see also Smith, 
2012); and knowledge, skills, and practice in dissemination of information through local 
media and transnational forums, such as international journals and the internet. 


Challenging Policies and Engaging Educational Planning 
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History, place, culture (Luke, 2011) and political circumstances (McCarty, Collins, 
& Hopson, 2011) often prevent overt activism, advocacy, and mentorship at different 
times in various locations. While working under quite different historical, cultural, and 
political circumstances, both Bui and Phyak portray the centrally important need and 
potential for positive transformation in working on the ground with communities of 
teachers, children, youth, and parents. Bui focuses her engaged ethnographic work 
with students and teachers on opening spaces (Bhabha, 1994) for realizing minority 
language and education rights under restrictive centralist education policies. She 
engages indigenous students and teachers in Freirean forms of dialogue adapted to 
local cultural perspectives for addressing not only issues directly associated with 
education, but also those challenges faced by minority cultures across a broad 
spectrum of equity, health, and human welfare issues (see also Hymes, 1996; Van der 
Aa & Blommaert, 2011). Phyak describes his efforts in a remote village towards political 
conscious-raising and practical community/language-based school materials 
development. This engaged community work may also provide mentoring opportunities 
for future leaders and/or teacher educators as they participate in engaging teachers, 
parents, and students in multicultural education work within community schools. 

While government policies often situate indigenous and other marginalized 
peoples as passive recipients of oppressive or ameliorative educational actions (Luke, 
2011), we have argued here for multicultural/multilingual policy and planning as 
engagement and action that is globally informed and locally enacted. We intend that 
the theories and models presented not only promote transnational and national 
understandings of multicultural education, but also and primarily support policy activism, 
community engagement and policy/practice transformation towards inclusion, equity, 
and human welfare. 


Notes 


1. The Census Report-2001 shows 100 ethnic/caste groups and 92 languages in 
Nepal. It reveals that Hill Bahuns and Chetris occupy 12.74 and 18.15 percent of 
total population. Nepali as a mother tongue is spoken by 48.6% and the remaining 
populations speak minority languages such as Maithili, Rai, Limbu, Newari, Tamang, 
Magar, and Gurung. Due to the imposition of Hindu, almost 80% of total population 
now claims this religion. 

2. The Panchayat adopted the Nepal National Education Planning Commission’s 
(NNEPC) recommendation that “No other languages [than Nepali] should be taught, 
even optionally in primary school, because [only] a few children will need them and 
they would hinder the use of Nepali ... and those who wish and need additional 
languages can learn them in the sixth grade.” (NNEPC, 1956, p. 95) 

3. For example, Newars from the Kathmandu valley formed Nepal Bhasa Manka Khala 
(1979) to promote their language, script and culture. 
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4. More information about Nepal Federations of Indigenous Nationalities is available at 
http://www.nefin.org.np/list/About-Us/4/0/0 

5. Although this paper focuses on the data collected during May-August, 2012, Phyak 
brings his over six years of ethnographic work with indigenous communities and his 
own Limbu indigenous identity to bear on the issues of language, culture, and 
identity in Nepal discussed here. 

6. Most of the MOE official documents, including the National Curriculum Framework, 
are written in English. 

7. tfldlol RTRFt oTTf^T Wk RRT RYRT Ml STEfr 4^RI£>bcHI^ R[R 

Mdl^-zfTl o^MIc^lcHI Mdk'cbl d^d^Tl 31%c^t fMt TWt *54 RTRY 

Refr frtt dM rr ItYtr trrY §rrft sri br^rt 

7 fSTSRFFT TRT 3RY d«K*«HJ TRRflR 3TRTT 7 RRfYRTTt yR^RTef R^fr 

T*cH<HI RTR dldlcKUl crYrY 154 

O 

8. TRRfTR $fclf!ld, RTRYrY, afiW^T, RRJT 7 RRR RRRY 9RFT 3fT^RT?fl^TcY 3TTWr 3R3R 

3R=R |R*54 RTRT SRjRcl^cHI^ R?T MldRMdd* ?rY ^RTRT J|fV*54 

ddc^IRcbl RlPld^cHI^ 9T5R9TRRRFt f%9R RTR *5RRT R%R T9RT R£RR?T 

9. <M-o-<di^'bc^ stirrY ot «iYM umidid trYY Ri+cmi ^F3nf^ ftTSTRY 

o 

RRRflR d^chcfl^'b 93T>7T d$d<W>facb dldlcKU| g^RfY *54 

c o ^ 

10. Previous studies (e.g., Skutnabb-Kangas & Mohanty, 2009) have suggested that 
the lack of well-informed resources, teachers, and parents can significantly impact 
implementation of MLE. 

11 .“Local Subject” is the term used in the 2007 National Curriculum Framework for 
School Education. The National Curriculum Framework is written in English. This 
refers to teaching of local cultures, histories, stories, and life styles. 

12. R?TFFFfcY wfi TR^qfrT £RM Rddl<? dJ-d£d 3RY R&l RT rY^Y Tf^T Md^d 

O L O 

RRRTRfRr 3RRT Rlf^T RRT RR^RI dMl|dl| RTf Rfc ^IJ-TlcH TRRflR 3TT9T T 

RTRRft^T Mcilid RTRRt 3 rY SYflYRTRRT T Gkdl£*<Y d=b>tlr<H=b>bM<HI feRT ^=RI Tit 
c O o 

RRT 7RTRf?TcY # ^9R^F 9ST3R £TR| Rfc 3fT TRkT^TcY TRRfrR 3TT9T T 

O O O j o 

Mdlid fRRS 3 rY £Rfr 9^T Mdl 3*5^1 3 YtY %RRRT rY %9RRT RRFTT RR§flT 

c O o 

£R 91^4 

O 

13. Based on field observation of two public schools (from May-August 2012), Phyak 
found that there is negligible use of English while teaching subjects like social 
studies, mathematics, and population and environment studies at the primary level. 
Not only is language expertise absent, but the move to neglect emergent 
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multilingualism in these rural schools further hampers students’ achievement and 
leads to indigenous language loss. 

14. ^F§qTte ftrsrr Mr OTT3T &d| dlddFWTT Mdlio} 3dcTSfcT 

JKI^k'chl &d| 3 TT$k^ TflH ddkH dTrjdrTT cZTcTFSJT d&l 

3TRT§rnsiT TO?r sMIio} §q^- dlfoicH ffen 

ffftSTT M^i sn^dT 3f%§W4T T flTSI^TcTrf TTdt o)W«=hl'Fl JKI0k J =h1 t^TI 

15. The term “New Nepal” has become a key rhetoric in Nepalese politics to describe 
the post-2006 era (i.e., post-Monarchy overthrow). It indicates that Nepal has 
entered into the new era as it ended its 247-year-old hereditary monarchy. 

16.3H19 stf 7T3=?T Wt t 9PT, I dlf^dl^cHI^ 3HM^cHoHI JlUVcbi fSftfTl fTOt 

M^4id ftTtfr ... errat flrw olRsiueh) fteri U4>di«fr) crrftr arrant 

didn't. faftforan ^IJ-Tlc^ Tit RiRlcHchl f3TddTd, I TT^dtl 

3f^ ddd TTfR^T ... dT £ITft §TTte, <HiT4>fcl4i T 

fcjf^?1dlcHl| ^dTI 

v -3 o 

17. Phyak and the community members are working on compiling and publishing those 
folktales. 

18. Do chinh sach va chirang trinh hoc khong phu hgp, giao vien tieng Anh phan Ian 
day vi trach nhiem va cung khong nhieu do quan tarn hay dong cam vai hoc sinh. 

Do do, hoc sinh dirge cung cap vai lirgng kien thCrc it oi, khong co y nghTa, va la 
ma. Mac du nhieu khi em cung cam thay buon khi rai vao tinh trang nay. Sau khi 
day xong, em cam thay nhir em muon khau mieng minh lai. Em cam thay xau ho va 
cang thang. 

19. Co giao khong quan tarn nhieu den cac kha nang khac nhau cua hoc sinh. Mot khi 
co yeu cau ca lap lam bai kiem tra, tat ca deu phai theo. Chang co quan tarn ve cac 
kha nang khac nhau cua hoc sinh khi lam bai kiem tra gi ca. Thgc te la mot khi co 
giao yeu cau hoc sinh viet mot bai luan ngan la bai kiem tra, chi mot so hoc sinh co 
the lam dirge, phan con lai cua lap tham chi chira hieu bai kiem tra yeu cau gi. 
Chung em muon co nhieu each kiem tra trinh do cua bon em. 

20. Hoc tieng Anh that la kho doi vai em vi tieng Anh khac vai tieng cua em. Them vao 
do trat tg cau trong tieng me de cua em va tieng Viet rat khac tieng Anh nen em cam 
thay boi ro khi hoc tieng Anh. 

21. Bai vi ba ngon ngCf rat khac nhau, tieng Anh la mon hoc la lung doi vai em. 

22. Co giao khong nen chi theo het sach giao khoa ma can dau tir nhieu thai gian de 
dira ra nhCfng hoat dong hap dan dga tren nen cac chu diem cua sach giao khoa. 
Neu lam nhir vay, thay, co se thu hut dirge sg tham gia cua hoc sinh va tranh dirge 
nhCfng tinh huong cang thang khi phai doi dau vai hoc sinh. Neu lam nhir vay, ca 
giao vien va hoc sinh cung nhau giai quyet nhCfng van de kho khan cho hoc sinh. 
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23. Em la giao vien ngirdi Thai nhirng ma em khong biet rang viec dira van hoa truyen 
thong dan toe minh vao giang day se hieu qua va nen dirge co vu. Bay gid em co 
nhieu y tirdng han de da dang hoa bai day cua em. Em cam thay khon hern khi noi 
chuyen vdi chj. 

24. Em nhan thay rang viec ket hgp van hoa va ngon ngCr dan toe vao giang day rat 
quan trong. Em thirdng nghT tieu circ va rat thieu kien nhan vdi hoc sinh dan toe. 

Em nhin thay chi rat kien nhan khi noi chuyen vdi chung. Em nen phai khac. 

25. Bcri vi chirang trinh hoc khac va qua xa xoi vdi each suy nghT cua hoc sinh dan toe 
va mien nui, cac em hieu rat it. Bcri vi co qua nhieu bai hoc xa vdi, hoc sinh khong 
the tircmg tirgng noi va cac em cam thay chan hoc. Vi du khi chi day hoc sinh 
nhCrng thi> nhir la ngo, khoai lang, hay san, cac em rat thich hoc. Nhirng bay gid 
nhieu bai hoc nhir la danh lam thing canh rat xa xoi vdi nhCrng gi cac em biet nen 
cac em khong hieu. O’ Idp 11, chang han, td virng trong mot bai hoc circ ki nhieu, 
choang nggp hoc sinh. Tai sao bon chi lai bi bat buoc day nhCrng bai day khong 
thirc te the nay? Tai sao nhCrng nha giao due lai danh dong hoc sinh dan toe vdi hoc 
sinh d thanh th|? 
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